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A Naval Esiabiishment. | Statesmen and Politicians. 


The facts stated in the following were expected! POLITICAL ECONOMY—NO. IL 
by us to have eoncluded the article under this)  \fany have thought that statesmen and politicians 
head in our last paper, but they did not reach Us| were synonymous; but the absolute distinetion be- 
in time for it. ‘They are in answer to certain) tween them begins to be duly appreciated. Politicts 
queries that the editor respectfilly addressed tO) ans are sufficiently numerous—sonve are to be found 
a distinguished gentleman, whose great e€xpe-|in every village; but there are few statesmen. ‘These 
rience and local situation gave him the best op-) are better calculated to give light from the closet, 
portunity of furnishing the information requested; | and claim admiration in the committce-room, than 
we are thankful for that urbanity which induced} shine before the people and make great speeches in 
him so handsomely to comply with our wishes,| the legislative hall; and mankind are too willing to 
and therein, we think, gratify his fellow-citizens | sacrifice substance to shew, especially if the former 
at large, deeply interested in ail that concerns| trenches upon their ease. In addition to these hin- 
the navy. drances, the growth of statesmen is retarded by 
the severity of labor and profound calculation need- 
ful to understand the potiricaL Economy of a coun. 
Sets: : te? Pres whie) try; and applause, more or less the desire of all 
Seep oes REET SCS, CREE of repairs, anc te coe | MeMs siowly follows its acquiremexrt, because its 
taking one year with another, will not exceec loperations are prospective—and its benefits spread, 
24,500, is estimated at $184,529; and the €X-| i omseives so gradually before the people, that, by 
pense, in service, of a 44 gun frigate at $134,210, the time they are developed, their author may enjoy 
exclusive of $14,200 for repairs. la posthumous honor, in the records of history. Few 
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“Str—tTa answer to your enquiries, permit me to in-| 
form you, that the whole annual expense of a 74 












I am not in possession of any positive data by 
which to determine their relative expense, when) 
laid up in ordinary; but from any experience that) 


men are willing to labor for this reward only—but 
dtimost any man can make a speech about the com- 
mon coucerns of the day, and say aye and no, with 


Lhave had, Iam inclined to think we should come, promptiiude, to the variaus questions of party; and 
nearest to the truth by estimating their annual ex-|some ean hold a good argument on either side, as 
pense, (keeping them ina state of perfect readiness | they please—without reflecting, without knowing, 
tor service) at a sum equal to, but not exceeding, | perhaps, that mind has marched before them to lay 
the amount required for their repairs in actual ser-}the foundation of the mght or privilege to move 
vice. In this, however, it will be observed, that! their congue about politics at all. Statesmen may 
the amount of the pay and provisions of the few he called matter of fuct meu—politicians are men 
oflicers and men necessarily attached to them, for/of opinion. It costs much trouble and research to 
the purpose of taking care of them while so laid up, | the first lo advance a proposition—for they view it 
is included. with mathematical precision before they give it; 
? po ~ le ' ap cise 1 ' : . 
{f the before enumerated estimates be correct,| hereas the other, on either side of the question, 
Tee aes nev sie ” i by subseribing to an active newspape av have: 
‘nd T have good grounds for believing them s0,/ 3 oe hi hi = Rt for el te tan clots " 
it is to be inferred that the annual depreciation | oo  whai ngs ag a of i hos r a oe 
ft 5 he in year! at a VaSt SAV avor—calculation 
of a 74 gun ship is actually no more than $24,500) 7° BP Prewtan* cla Sek- ‘ lations are 
—while that of a 44 run frigate is but $14 900: | bothersome things. I knowtwo gentlemen, one then 
Le | at o * ] . 4 ¥ —~ ; ; en e 3 E ee as J 
Q% ame the senate and the other of t 
consequently, that by expending annually, for re-|". wees, Cn the nite “rae ‘ihe rrr 
juirs, the before mentioned sums, they would, in) Of PEPreseniatives ¢ 4 acds i di Aiae UE hy Gat cap 
all probability, be as fit for service one hundred | ticeans_) who pt shah ie ves ns pina two or three 
“ ; . ‘paces from iny humble writer's and use them as i 
years aiter, as they were the day on which they first | 2 yh 8 oa firure, 1 ther than 'teke Soe ao mg 
' “y- . ° iow tter a gure, rat ran take t ‘ouble 
put to sea—provided, however, the repairs alluded af Se aD ot Ay sae for themselves! I felt th “ 
‘0 are made in suitable docks, instead of the be oemmiien 2a wi ile I te retied that it was a ) id 
‘ .¢ . : . ic i ~ sy °c LLC the WAS S$ ‘ 
‘tructive and inefficient mode fheaving down] that} fag NS g a ae pee 
we have hetetoted tractised, }to me; for I spoke of things that oug!t to have been 
= S . . “i . e 
P {notorious to every reflecting man. It is the silent 


The frames of our ships have hitherto been con-; work of the statesman, not only to put the well-ba- 
structed of live oak, and we ought henceforward) Janced wheels of a system in motion, but to take 
never to use any other, provided that ean be ob-!heed that thev are neither accelerated bv the intem- 
tained; and of which there is no doubt, if suitable | perate zeal, nor impeded by the éulpable negligence 
inéasures are taken to prevent its destruction. of politicians; often a disagreeable and very ungraci- 

Imention this to prevent your thinking me ex-jous duty. If our nation’s good depended upon an 
‘ravagant in calculating the duration of tie frames, ability to declaim about our foreign relations—or 
of our ships at 100 years; but of this I have nojspeak upon domestic contests of opinion, we should 
doubt, so far as regards the live oak part, provided {every where present a front as terrible to an enemy 
‘ey are repaired under the advantages afforded byjas the siles of the  thrice-victgrious Constitution 
dry docks:—indeed, from the observations that 1| frigate; and have avoided the pinching times that 
have been enabled to muke, on this kind of timber,|now set uponus soheavily. But this sort of people 
daring a series of more than 25 years, 1 am led to/do little good to the country—office or power, for 
believe that under the circumstances 1 have men-| themselves or their friends, is too frequently the 
tioned, it would be found entirely imperishable, or} spring of their zeal—they care not where the foun- 
at any rate as much so as ablock of marble.” i dation lies so they are at the head of the structure. 
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facturers must abound with nabobs and paupers;— 
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long enough to accomplish their own selfish pur- 
poses. Letus “dig deep” and discover this founda- 
tion—the gad-flics that flutter round will leave the 
cap-stone, if the people strike at the base. 

A writer in a Worth- Carolina newspaper, supposes 
that the present parties in the United States will 
deciine; that the Eastern states will side with the 
administration, because the administration will sup- 
port the “manufacturing policy’—and goes on to 
conclude that there wili be a “manufacturing and 
an agricultural party.” This is speaking as a politi- 
cian, aud, if such a division takes place, it will grow 
out of politics, not of policy. There is no -ightfui 
or reasonable cause for such a division; the in- 
terests of the two are inseparable; and both, to a 
certain extent, must be aided by commerce to their 
legitimate standing. Ali will say that agriculture is 
the most important of the three, yet it is needful 
to its welfare that the others should have respect 
and importance, as we shall attempt to shew in the 
sequel. Iam of the belief, that nothing but a pro- 
per equilibrium between them can be relied upon 
to preserve the present glorious equality that pre- 
vails in the United States, and keep the middle class 
(so called) which is the bone and sinew of every 
eouniry, from annihilation. A nation of pure agri- 
turalists cannot be numerous, unless there are lords 
and peasants, masters and slaves;—a nation of mantu- 


and a nation of merchants, to the misery of these two 
would superadd a degradation capable of trampling 
upon the cross and dealing in the scalp. of men to 
make money. But each balances, regulates and 
refines the rest; and, in their union, afford us the 
means of being, and of continuing to be, a free and 
happy people, as well as a sovereign and indepen- 
dent nation, for ages. 

Local circumstances and temporary matters may 
make it the interest of small countries, or sections 
of countries, to encourage or chiefly support some 
one of these sources of wealth—and so the people of 
Massachusetts, not long ago, seemed willing to sa- 
crifice every thing to commerce. ‘This was a grand 
mistake: but when, through the force of party zeal 
for Eugland, some of her citizens opposed the estab- 
lishment of manufactures among themselves, they 
deserved the character of madmen devouring their 
own flesh and blood. A very honest and truly Ame- 
rican politician in South-Carolina, Georgia or Loui- 
siana, may feel a certain degree of indifference about 
home manuf.ctures and American ships for carriers 
of his agricultural products to market; but the man 
of Massachusetis, Rhode-Island or Connecticut that 
has such a feeling, must possess a very depraved 
heart, or a very weak mind. The statesman, in 
either section, wouldjsee that a combination of the 
interests of all was the true interest of all. The deep 
soil and rich products, sparse population and nu- 
merous slaves of the southern states, causes their 
politicians to feel a less immediate necessity for 
manufacturing establishments and the employment 
of our own ships and seamen, than would others, in 
the eastern states, where a thin soil and severe cli- 
mate, affording no great profit to agriculture, teems 


with freemen and is destitute of the cheap labor of 


slaves. These must seek the productive employ- 
ment abroad that the others have at home, or create 
something that may afford it at their own Coors; 
and ii will in ne wise surprise me if the statesmen 
of Massachusetts, whose voice, or will, was lately 
drowned by the noise of faction and fury of politics, 
should soon come out decidediy in favor of manu- 
factures, and endeavor, by all honorable means, to 


else can prevent the flower of their youth from 
emigrating too rapidly. 
I certainly wish that the present parties in the 
United States should decline—I gladly believe that 
their animosities are subsiding, and tee} assured that 
if it were not for demagogues and office-hunters 
that the people would scttle down in a broad and 
proud American feeling. But let us not shake off 
our present denominations of republicans and fede- 
ralists to take up the more injurious party names 
of agriculturalists and mauufacturers. Their interests 
are entirely compatible—they are so knit together 
that they cannot be separated without an act of 
violence ruinous to both and the nation at large. 
Many statesmen have held an opinion that it was 
for the interest of the United States to bave their 
‘workshops in Europe.” Among the most distin- 
guished of these were Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Wil- 
Zam L. Smith, late of South Carolina; both of whom, 
with others, changed their opinion as the resources 
of their country and its wants developed themselves, 
Mr. Jefferson, in his admirable letter to B. Austin, 
Esq. [see Weexty Reeister, vol. X. p. 25,] says— 
‘We have experienced what we did not then [in 
1785] believe, that there exists both profligacy 
“and power enough to exclude us from the field of 
interchange with other nations, that to be indepen- 
“dent for the comforts of life we must fabricate them 
“‘ourseives. We must now place the manufacturer 
* by the side of the agriculturalist. ‘The former ques- 
“tion is suppressed, or rather assumes a new form. 
“The grand enquiry now is, s/all we make our own 
“ comforts, or go without them at the will of a foreign 
“nation? He, therefore, who is now against do. 
“mestic manufactures, must be for rican us 
“either to a dependence on that nation, or be clothed 
“in skins, and to live like wild beasts in dens and 
‘caverns. lam proud to say, I AM NoT ONE OF THESE.” 
Who does not see the force of these remarks? Yet, 
perhaps, to the original opinion of Mr. Jefferson, so 
popular with one party and so much esteemed by 
all for his talents, we are more indebted than to 
any thing else, for the prejudices existing against 
manufactures, among  politicians—who look at the 
outside of things, and feel it a sort of derogation 
from their dignity to give up an idea once formed. 
Truth—principle, is always the same, unchangeable. 
It might, in 1785, have appeared the interest of the 
United States to discourage manufactures—thert 
was a steady demand for all our surplus products of 
agriculture;—but how have we changed, how has 
the very nature, almost, of our country and of all 
Europe changed since then; and what revolutions 
have also taken place in manufactures themselves, 
by the introduction of labor-saving machinery ? 
The great objection to manufactures was, thi 
they abstracted labor from the more profitable and 
more healthy pursuits of agriculture. And this 
might have been a reasonable objection when able 
bodied men were doing the work that is now better 
done by little girls frum six to twelve years oid 
We here allude to the manufacture of articles fo! 
ciothing, with a reference to facts that cannot b 
questioned, Messrs. Robert and Alexander M‘hi 
have a cotton mill in Baltimore, driven by steal! 
capable of making a certain quantity of yarn p® 
annum. The cost of the raw material used, at !% 
present high price, is estimated at $35,200, and 
the value of the yarn produced, at its present lo" 
rate, at $58,500. The difference between the# 
sums ($23,300,) variously disbursed, and some p*" 
retained for profit or interest on capital employ 
is nearly as much a value created and thrown 1) 





give them a firm footing in thetr country. Nothing 


the general wealth, as if the Messrs, M‘Kims wo 
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capable of transmuting some useless substance into 
pure gold of that value; for in the whole establish- 
ment they employ but two or three men;—ali the 
rest, in number about 100, are girls from 6 to 12 or 
15 years of age, and a few women; who, without this 
employ, would earn nothing at all. Mr. A. M‘Kim, (the 
Jate member of congress from this city) informs me, 
that many of his little work-people read and write 
handsomely. They live with their parents, who are 
generally poor, but not the most indigent; -and their 
wages assist in sending them to schoo) or furnish 
them with clothes to appear decently there. The 
little girls often seek employment for the avowed 
purpose of earning money to buy clothes to go to 
school in, and no difficulty is found in obtaining as 
many hands as are wanted. We feel warranted in 
saying that this factory is a blessing and a comfort 
to many families in its neighborhood. The yarn spun 
at this mill, if wove into cloth, would give us about 
315,000 yards 7-8 wide, at 25 cents per yard, or 
$78,750, and leave a gross value created of $43,550, 
per annum——but the weaving is chiefly done by 
men. 

This mill gives a steady market to agriculture of 
the amount of at least $37,200 a year—35,200 for 
cotton, and 2000 for the extra articles of food that 
its laborers consume; for they certainly live better 
and fuller on account of the wages received, than 
they would otherwise do if they earned nothing. 
These are its first benefits to agriculture—what are 
its disadvantages ? I can think of none, except the 
duty levied on foreign cotton cloths can so be con- 
sidered—which is paid by the consumer directly to 
the government, on the foreign article—or an equi- 
valent to the manufacturer, if he uses the home- 
made commodity. By the present tariff, this duty 
amounts to nearly 44 cents per running yard. But 


the farmer pays no greater share of this, for one of) 


his children, than is paid by the poor child that 
tends the spindles; for she also must be clothed. 
Government must be supported; but of all taxes for 
that purpose a land tax is the most equitable. Un- 
der the present system, I pay more taxes than thou- 


sands of farmers, with as large families as I have,} 
and worth twenty times more than I am—perhaps| 
thrice as much; such are the requirements and neces- | 
sities of a city life; nor have Lany way to get this| 


equalized with them; they may or may nét buy my 


| 
commodities—but I cannot use this discretion with | 5. 


respect to their products. Teust have them at their 
own prices. I venture to say that the foreign goods 
consumed in Baltimore produce more to the revenue 
than all such goods consumed by the rest of Mary-| 
land; and this comes less of tuxury than of necessi- 
ty. Will the farmer refuse to udvanee his portion 
of the public burthens, having the power to exact 
the whole of it from the consumer of his articles? 
The man who eats bread may as fairly be said to; 
pay a part of the taxes of the farmer who raises the. 
grain, as he that uses foreign goods pays the duty 
upon them. No sort of tax can be laid that does not 
settle on consumption, or that can fairly be paid ex-j 
cept by labor. 
this matter at present. Our system of taxation will 
not be materially changed, except in case of war, | 
when all ranks and conditions must yield their sup- 
port to the government—and, the more domestic 


We, are, the less reason shall,we have to expect col- 


lisions with foreign nations. 

f The city of Baltimore can, without inconvenience 
%0 its population, and with great advantage to the 
morals and manners of its society, furnish hands for 
15 mills like that of the Messrs. 4‘Kims, each mill 


emphoying chitdren of the same sex. This single re-' 


7 ee te oe 


But it is not worth while to diseuss} 


source, and at a single point, would create a value 
of $359,500 every year, which, without it, weuld 
not in any way be created at all; for double the 
number of children required, are always ruoning 
through the streets or idling away their time, with- 
out the least profit to themselves or their parents, 
too poor or too careless to send them to school— 
and we have several thousand respectable women 
that would be glad to earn even two dollars 2 week 
in any way esteemed reputable, if they could. An 
extensive manufacturer of Philadelphia, who has the 
best opportunity of knowing the fact he states, told 
me, that he believed there were 10,000 decent and 
good women in that city who would be happy fora 
fitting employment at two dollars per week, for six 
months in the year; but most of them would expect 
to work in their own houses, which might be exten- 
sively contrived if manufactures were flourishing. 

Would they be any the worse of this—would agri- 

culture be injured if the, at present, unemployed 

women Of Philadelphia were to add 500,000 dollars 

a year to the general wealth of the nation ? 

With these preliminary and desultory remarks we 
shall proceed to take a view of the following sub- 
jects, supported by references to authentic docu- 
ments and appeals to palpable facts : 

1. That our agriculture cannot furnish a surplus 
for export of sufficient value to clothe and supply 
the people of the United States; and to the cost 
of such goods we shall add the charges and du- 
ties upon them,—which must be paid as well as 
the original purchase money. 

2. That if agriculture could furnish such surplus, 
the foreign market will not receive it one year 
in ten—unless at suci rates and on such terms 
as would beggar us. Wheat, at 50 cents a bush- 
el, delivered on our sea-board, for exaniple, 
might, perhaps, generally find a market—but 
could we raise it at that price ? 

. That the foreign market is never to be relied 
upon, and may be lost altogether by war, &c. 
4. That manufactures establish a steady home- 
market that may be depended upon, and have 
been found every where to give a stimulus to 
agriculture—in which it will appear that it is 
not always the interest of individuals to pur- 
chase a foreign article because they can get it 

for less money than the domestic one costs. 

That it is by manufactures, ouly, that we can 

bring into operation the whole prodwiciive labor 

of our country; which is the true and only oer« 
tain source of wealth in any one. ‘ 

6. That certain manufactures, now exceedingly 

depressed, such as those of iron, for instance, 

must be supported, being indispensable to our 
political independerce—and that these manu. 
factures being annihilated, cannot be suddenly 
restored, if we should want them ever so much. 

That the high price of labor, as the phrase is, 

is no objection to manufacturing—for all wise 

nations prohibit the importacion of [or iay hea- 

vy duties upon} many things they want, which 

they could get for less money abroad than they 

can make them for athome. Instance England, 
who refuses to receive the cotten goods of lier 
own colonies in Asia. 

8. That shipping and commerce is necessary botda. 
to agriculture and manufactures, and essential 
to the safety of the United States. 

9. And, finally, that the people of the United 
States, as agriculturalists, would be imnove 
rished—by excessive manufactures, would be 
rendered miserable and effeminate—bvy too 
much commerce; be converted into a nation of 
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knaves; and that the three, inecriain and just 
‘proportions, must exist to render and to keep 
us a free, happy and prosperous people. 

(Pt may be thought by some that certain of the 
preceding propositions are too evident to require 
nny thing to be suid about them: but we propose to 
support them, not by argument only, but by acol- 
lection of stutisticad fuets and calculations that may 
serve for useful and easy reference, if they do no 
good in the way of conviction and conversion. 

This arvicle shall be continued end concluded as 
soon as time will allow us to collect and prepare the 
fucis for publication; a work that cannot be per- 
formed without much examination and considerable 
refiection. The study of statistics, though ever de- 
Vehtful, is always laborious. 








bi; otvy and indolence may latterly have degraded 
her, she has had a period of power and renown, and 
her regeneration is less distant than her senseless 
tyrant imagines. Here, then, ferocious and vindic- 
tive bends have formed a lasting union and made an 
important nation. 

Similar was the infancy of France. Clovis, the 
chief ofa tribe, vanquished the Atemanni at Tol- 
biac—at Vouille he destroyed the army of Visigothis, 
and from the repulsive fragments of nations, that 
cherished mutual abhorrence, composed the foun- 
dation of the French monarchy. Subsequent kings, 
by the sword, enlarged its boundaries, until the pres 
sent mighty empire was formed. Provincial antipa- 
thies have passed away, and the name of French- 
man has absorbed every ancient distinction. Jena, 
Austerlitz, Mowskva and Marengo, are the lofty 


‘BYING PAL’ OF AN ESSAY DELIVERED BEFORE THE LITE- 


‘is temporary—that as we increase in number we|S¢ven into one kingdom. 


‘Know, Was overrun =:y Moors, Visigoths and other | gin of the Amevican republic. 
‘barbarians—ihe kingdoms of Aragon and Castile |sult of reason, sympathy and general interes 


. : . monuments of her power—the last five and twenty 
Pe ‘mManency of the American Union. years have been iliumined with the ceeds of her 
nationa} devo! ion—witlr the agouy of remorse, she 
RAKY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCTETY OF CHARLESTON, now acknowledges the infatuated error of having 
In ISLS—cOMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR. welcomed, as guardians, foes so often deplumed, 
“The dread of calamity has often induced the and she will, ere long, throw off the incubus which 
évis apprehended, A high confidence in our powers, lencumbers her, and re-appear, the wonder of the 
on the contrary, however extravagant, has uniformly globe. 
led to the noblest resulis. This consideration ex-| Of the kingdom of Britain we know that the por- 
cites the most poignant regret in every American, tion denominated England was parcelled into seven 
to observe the prevalence, in a degree, of an idea divisions, between whiel wars and animosities were 





which, if sound, would chill the hope of every pa-|'eeasing, until in the year 827, Egbert, king of 


triot. “Lhe idea alluded to is, that our confederation, Wessex, having defeated the others, erected the 
In 1172, Ireland was re- 
shall diminish in harmony—that the remaining days |@uced and annexed. In 1284, Wales, after the most 
of our national love are but few—and that perhaps ¢*¢crable and sanguinary acts, was added. Scotland 
many of us may reach the afHictive hour when state ‘however, though occasionally kept quiescent by 
siall unfold its banners apainst state, and the tri- | terror, recognised in England only an enemy—and 
uuiph of the American citizen will be, who is mosi ithe high-spirited Wallace anc Bruce, at Sterling 
c.imsoned with his brother’s blood. Were this pos- rand at Bonnuckburn, taught her the danger of out- 
sible, who of us would not envy his father his grave? /raging a pecple disposed to respect themselves, 
Wiio would not weep over his child, berefi of the |\James I. on the assinine principle of legitimacy te 
beatitude we inherited, and born to act and to suffer |inherit a government, was titled king of Great Bri- 
in this night of glooms, of sorrow, and of perdition?/tain; but the connexion never merited the name of 
But may we now ask, with the great Carnoi—“was /union until 1707, when Anne succeeded in procur- 
‘liberty only shewn to man that he might never |ing the compact of union. From that zra, notwith- 
© enjoy it? Was it imcessantly offered to his desires |Standing occasional bursts of angry recollections, 
“as a fruit which he may not touch, without being ;each country has been happier, and these hostile 
* struck with the hand of de-th? Has nature, then, |neighbors have become inesti:nable friends. 

*afier making this liberty one of our most pressing | Such is the natute of the materials which form 
“ wants, refused us ils biessinys, like a cruel step-|the gicat empires of Europe; the constituent parts 
“ mother? No.” We wouid add to the e: quiry, is |of the United Siates unques‘ionably have more prin- 
noi tiberty the parent of American independence | ciples of affinity. The colonies were planted with 
nnd felicity, and can she also’be the parent of our! emigranis from Europe. In the year 1664, the Dutch 
wreichedness? Are we wrong in asserting, that her! possessions, New-York and New-Jersey, were trans- 





‘bouity has been enjoyed with a gratitude which ferred to Briiain, and all the colonies then became 


Cvineés it was not misplaced and sould not be dis- | the subjects of one goveriiment. There were no wars 
continued? Without being sensible that cur wisles' between them—their views were limited to amass- 
furm our opinion, we think we see by the lights of ing opulence. In 1754, their foreign mistress being 
history, that the American wion is permanent; that |invoived with France, there was a slight co opera- 
many catises of disconient are transicnt—sud that}tion between the provinces to give efficacy to their 
iis strength wiil increase with our years, as time is ‘respective efforts, bat the real germ of union ne- 
preparing new cords to encircle and bind us more |ver was sown until 1765, by the resistance of the 
closely and niore firmly. istamp-act. In ’76 they resolved to expire or to 

1. Fhe first great truth on which we base this 'Hourish together. In 78 articles of confederation 
position isy that those political bodies which we] were proposed by congress to each state, which, 
now admir€ most, for their size and power, are\afier candid and full discussion, were adopted—in 
constituted of parts more heterogencous than the)’89 the present constitution was substituted, which. 
Liuted States. removed obstructions, and infused new qualities of 

The whole of Ecrope was originally divided into|atiraction. irom that period wealth and happiness, 


“siuall warlike clans, and the combination of these|the fruit of union, have confirmed our determina- 


Spain, we|tion to remain for ever one people. Such is eaves 
Its ungon is the re- 
t, not 


ciuns form its present great divisions. 





grew from an union of these smal] portions, and the | (like the nations of Europe) of compulsion. In the 
quarriage of Ferdinand and Isabella converted Ara-|retrospect we see every thing to revive and animate 
gon and Castile into the kingdom of Spain. Howeverlafection, nothing that can irritate the pride or pra- 
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woke the anger of any one of its memhers. If, then, 
English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, Danes, Saxons, Nor- 
mans, bred up to mutual destruction, can sofien, 
assimilate, and be directed by one government, w hy 
shall not Americars, who have known euch ot!e 
only as brethren, and have always acted in the same, 
cause, be equally harmonious? History is no light to 
the future, or our union is not to dissolve, but ‘0 
augment in vigor, and bear new blessings and new 
lories. 

2. The next truth which we would recat is—that 
the principles of forming large communities are 
discovered and developed as society improves. 

The preceding facts establish this position. We 
have seen the the tribe of Clovis become the Frenc! 
nation, the little kingdom of Wessex has grown to 
the vast dominion of Britain. Among the most 
powerful of these principles of forming great com- 
munities we must enumerate, commerce, the press, 
equality of rights, and representation. 

Commerce, or the exchange of our respeciive 
commodities, has civilized mankind. Our wants 
make us mutually dependent, and by mutually sup- 
plying them, habits of amity and of intercourse are 
created. By being essential to each other’s felicity 
sentiments of friendship arise, prejudices are re- 
moved by intimacy, and the affections expand as 
our comforts reciprocate. This cementing quality 
of commerce explains why domestic trade always, 
has been and ever should be preferred to foreign. 


Who would attempt to estimate how much we are 
indebted to the diffusion ofsuch beneficial produc- 
tions as that admirable dissertation on our union 
and system of rovernment in the hook called the 
‘Federalis:?” We never ean know hoy sich works 
wiilimpart stubility to our institutions, Sy 2 rivine 
ey ileas to the rising generation, and by sex cretly 
Ussolving the hopes of Hrei Tigate am'sii39 gn The: 
inieres's of America; are thy ‘pefore ensured, for here 
only has discussion ever been absolutely unrestrain- 
ed, und she demonstrites the corr ectness of the 
republican tenet that “error may saf ty. be toletate rel 
where reason is left free ' to combat it.’ 

Byuclity of rights, by destroying the marif, ing 
listinctions an. r the ret sufferings of a great por- 
tion of a community, has ever been succeeded by 
Barmony. Co reing ‘the principle, to trample the 
mandates of conscience, to regulate his iteas ws 
che mind of another, ‘would justify the belief 
rovernment whs desirned as a diabo! ical acters 
But as social interests are unc derstood, the institu- 
‘ions of fanaticism vanish as the foxrs of nighthefore 
the returning morn, and it is fo: und that govern- 
ment is stable as it is just, and that a peo} ye are 
false only when they are opp ‘essed. By ceasing Lo 
injure we cease to hate, and general affection supe: - 
sedes sectariin abhorrence. Such has been: the 
constant effect of exploding intolerance, and of 
{allowing our fellow beings to think and to act as 
freely as ourselves. 17 ‘his doctrine has been estab: 





The privations of war must be less, and the strength 
of the government derived from the union of its 
members is thus promoted. Now there exists not 
a country, the different sections of which seem to 
have been so planned for each other, as the United 
States. VThe:manufictures and marine of the north 
give life to the prolific agricukure of the south, 
and w thont the south they would pine and waste to 
annihilation. The tendency of this situation to 
confirm our union has been impressed upon our le- 
gislatures. Atl have concurred that our own ma- 
nufactures and navigation should be clierished and 
preferred. ‘The oniy point of debate has been, how 
far the exclusion of foreign is necessary to advance 
the unanimous view. The amazing amount of our 
tonnage, seamen, and workshops has surpassed the 
most visionary calculations, and the result on ou 
union is manifest from the indisputable circum 
stance, that the south and north, that Carolina and 
Nev York are more connected now than were the 
different paris of the same states twenty-five years 
ago. ‘This powerfiil band of union therefore exists, 
and is daily strengthenimg and enlarging. 

The press, we next mention as a miraculous en 
gine to effect uniformity of opinion and of con- 
duct. It has not only overcome the impediment of 
space by enabling philosophers in the remotest 
spots of the most dist: ae continents, mutually to 
enlighten, but it has made the great living converse 
with the immortal spirits of the great dead.— 
Washington was the intimate of Cincinnatus, Na- 
poieon of the wondrous Charlemagne. The coali- 
tions of genius, century after century, triumph over 
the obstacles of nature, give man new powers to 
extend his schemes and to sublimate his happiness. 
As knowledge pervades, the soul is liberalized, 
sofiened and refined—discord, malice and depra- 
vity are banished by philanthropy, and we learn to 
mitigate and not to embitter the afflictions inhe- 
rent in our lot. By the press ouly could whole na 


tions discuss and ascertain their interests—and 
whenever the right has been admitted invariably 
the interests of that nation have been advanced. Is 
. Rot our cguntry an unanswerable exemplification’ 


et 


> 


lished by our own history. Several of the colonies 
in their infan cy, introduced a standard of veligi- 

ous infallibility as the measure of civil rights. “& 
cruel mimickery of the religious establishinents of 
Enrepe was exhibited, and dissention, its legitt- 
nate ‘offspring, assiduously followed. But in these 
our nobler days, when toleration is merged m an 
equal, indefeasible right of conscience and of free- 
dom, ‘the presbyterian, the catholic, the episcopa- 
lian, the quaker, knows his fellow-citizen only as 
his feliow-christian, and his country as his impar,; 
tiaily tender parent. 

Representation is another efficacious agent. This, 
if not the invention of modern times, appears cer- 
tainly with new attributes. To collect the best 
informed from the inhabitants of every station in 
life—of every mode of employment—and of every 
place, is the infallible and the only principle on 
which the general interest-can be discovered. Bt t 
how can this be effected if the right of election and 
eligibility is limited? A sagacious minority may 
adopt plausible and deceptive measures; but their 
own benefit will be secured, and net the general 
benefit. ‘Thus to give a fool a million a year to wear 
a crown and sit upor a throne, and to hire, at pub- 
lic expence, the ecclesiastics of one sect io denounce 
all others as heretics, is unwo orthy the rewards. of 
this worid or of that to cene—consuits the dignity 
and the happiness ef the people in a manner-which 
sn American js not sufficiently illumined to under- 
stand. Inthe United States all on whom the laws 
operate are accessary to the formation of the laws; 
hence those principles are infused which nourish 
the general i interest: Gur regulations are the result 
of reciprecal accommodation—state fraternizing 
with state smooths away local prejudices, and we 
are becominy as uniform in national feeling as we 
are in freedom and blessedness. 

The good take delight in dwelling on our unpa- 
ralleled. enjoyments, but express an amiabie appre- 
hension that our present system may decay, and al! 
that endears it be lost. But why should science 
retrocede in politics only? Huve we not seen be” 
convert the coasting bark into the capacions * 
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chantman, and guide it in safety from continent to|views; the other, the innate incapacity of any go. 


continent—from pole to pole? How magnificent is 
the mansion she has raised where once the slovenly 
log-hut was her best production! And shall we 
doubt that she may erect political edifices that will 
o’ertop the wretched coverings under which most 
of our race are now suffering ’—The amelioration 
of man is the design of Providence, and we have 
been too much favored to dread unkindness here- 
after. 

5. Another luminous truth which declares the 
perpetuity of our union is, that in all countries cer- 
tain opinions become a national feeling and senti- 
ment, and are consecrated by the devotion of the 
people. 

Tie sanctity of the Roman Catholic religion in 
Spain and Italy, and the union of church and siate 
in England, are conspicuous illustrations. Now we 
do assert that the unspeakable importance of the 
union of the states in the political system of Ame- 
rica is not a mere opinion, the result of a dispassion- 
ate, cold, survey of our interests, but it has become 
a naiional sentiment. An American would as soon 
reason with an atheist as with the idiot who could 
not see, or with the traitor who pretended he did 
not see its wtalimportance. In every discussion all 
parties have been agitated but by ene emotion 
when it seemed endangered. Was it not to secure 
this so many relinquished their speculative objec- 
tions and accepted our present national constitu- 





vernment to answer for a country so immense. 

But we have no dread of ambition as we have wit- 
nessed its impotence. The Americans have an en- 
gine of punishment, more successful than the rack 
or guillotine—an engine which destroys the crime 
without injuring the criminal——rusiic orrNion. 
The reputation of Mr. Shays, or of the Hartford 
convention, will scarcely lure the ambitious to imi- 
tation. 

In reply to the other objection: France proves 
the number, Russia the extent of territory, which 
one government can superintend. Our political sys- 
tem is preferable to either of those. Like a well- 
formed army, while congress will direct the general 
regulations, the state authorities will attend to the 
minute concerns of the parts—each a distinct duty, 
but all promotive of one object, the good of the 
union. 

The idea that Americans cannot form one empire, 
is an old colonial prejudice inculcated by our fo- 
reign tyrant to render us more dependent. As we 
have thrown off her political shackles, let us no 
longer be oppressed with her senseless doctrines; 
but, using our own judgment, imbibe and diffuse 
those opinions which suit a great, free, and wise 
nation. 





— 





British Opinions. 


i ;: tion ? Was not this the irresistible argument f Did FROM THE LONDON TIMES, aPRit 5, 1817. 

" Ba! we not see this sentiment melt all hearts into one The separation of North America from Great 
Ho during the late glories and trials of united America ? | Britain, will necessarily expose the empire to far- 
i igi! What but this sentiment is now urging so many}ther dismemberments. We cannot calculate on 
we p:triois of genius—so many noble-minded associa-| perpetual concord with the United States. Their 
: at i tions to rear monuments of literature and of art,) first war with England made them independent— 
» qi : not to a state, but to the United States? Next to| their second made them formidable. They have, in 
f j) the frown of Deity the loss of union would be our | consequence of that latter conflict, cultivated with 
, ‘e most awful visitation. ‘The American will forgive more assured and unbending pertinacity the means 
BS any enemy, but that enemy who would assail the|and resources both of war and peace. They have 
Boll union of the states. Time will invigorate the sen-|now for the first time a standing army,” a moveable 
Poli) timent, and identify it with our existence. militia, and a victorious and resolute marine.— 
s | 4. The anticipation of the future grandeur of|Their next warfare will be offensive, if not against 





united America is another unextinguishable cause 


our islands in the western hemisphere, at least 


which will never allow the sentiment of union to be| against the British possessions on the continent; 


cold. Whilst what has already been accomplished | 


and who can say how long Canada, with her line 


elevates every citizen, yet what will be performed | of defence so grievously impaired by the terms of the 


inspires him with enthusiasm. How sweet to the) 


father to tell his son what he is to see—how emp 
rean is the gratification of two enlightened Ameri- 
cans reciprocating their expectations, and glowing 
over the vision of the great period when, unequalled 
in population, in arts, in science, and in freedom, 


late treaty, will be maintainable against the renewed 


y-| attacks of this ambitious and invigorated republic? 


We may reckon, therefore, on the instability of our 
western dominions. .For the same reason it be- 
comes a matter of very anxious consideration, how 
far it would be politic to reinforce a population 


their country shall be the wonder and example of |which may be considered as the garrison of an 


mankind. ‘This is our evening theme, it is so much 
a part of our best feelings, that all the machinations 
of treason, and all the fiend-like efforts of foreign 
foes will but infix it more deeply. 

Such are some of the reasons on which a patriot 
may found bis belief in the increase and perpetuity 
of oxr fame and beautitude. Further consideration 
would suggest others, Thus we might specify the 
various improvements calculated to amalgamate the 
states which are constantly developed. This may be 
done hereafter, but we should prefer its being done 
by a better mind, with superior opportunities of 


mformation, A more inestimable gift could not be | 


untenable post. If, indeed, we had a prospect of 
so far strengthening our possessions in North Ame- 
rica as to ascertain their security against all at- 
tacks from without, there is little question but 
that a draught from the disbanded soldiery and 
unemployed laborers of the united kingdom might 
be settled in those provinces to advantage. We 
have already expressed our fears, that under any 
addition of force which we can bestow upon the 
Canadas, the defence of them will be most precarious 
in a future contest with the United States. But 
there is another circumstance of infinite moment— 
the colonists whom we detach to our own posses- 


presented the American people than a comprehen- sions, desert almost invariably to our republican 


sive detailed view of each distinct mean to confirm 
the confederation. 





; 


rival. During the late war above 2,000 British 
soldiers remained (not as prisoners) upon the 





The only causes of dissolution which have ever} - - “os 
been mentioned are two, viz. ambitious demagogues; *We have always had a small “standing army’’— 


will persuade various portions of the people to cast! not quite so numerous, however, as our present one. 
a\93y their freedom, and become slaves of their) 


ED. BEG. 
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hostile territory. Emigrations of our settlers take 
place every year. What the allurements may be, 
is a subject of conjecture. The fact itself is be- 
yond dispute, that British America suffers a daily 
loss of its new European population; and that the 
states of the union draw proportionate accessions 
of numerical strength from our comparative decline. 
If we colonize, therefore, it must not be to the 
western hemisphere, which, from Hudson’s Bay to 
the Straits of Magellan, seems designed by Pro- 
vidence for other nations. 
AMERICA,—PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 

London, April 20.—A variety of foreign and do- 
mestic intelligence will be fou:.d in our columns of 
this day. We cannot say, however, that there is 
any part of it, of any peculiar importance to the 
public. Perhaps the address of Mr. Monroe, upon 
his inauguration as president of the United States, 
deserves more consideration than it seems entitled 
to upon mere perusal. We have never given much 
credit to persons speaking inaugural orations: they 
are too studied, to let the real feeling of the com. 
poser escape;—they are like showy Birmingham 
goods—entirely made for sale. If we could believe 
al] that is put forward in this address, we should 
think the Americans the first people in the world; 
—we should think that Mentors governed, and 
that every child of the United States was another 
Telemachus! But we are not so easy of belief.— 
We have too often been disappointed and deceived 
by such addresses; and we have too long known 
how flourishing and courtly nations look in print, 
whilst poverty and oppression are their melancholy 
portion, in reality, 

With all the distrust, however, which an ac- 
quaintance with the quackery of politics, and the 
knavery of statesmen must inspire, we still can catch 
through the wilderness a gleam of light, that helps 
us on, in our road to ascertain the truth. The 
American government seems desirous to preserve a 
strict line of amity with foreign powers; at the same 
time, that they take all those necessary precautions 
which may secure them from aggression. Their 
revenue would appear to be ina very flourishing 
condition; but then the expences of their govern- 
ment are comparatively nothing. We know not how 
it is, that a republican government can keep their 
states secure, and aflord protection to their people, 
whilst taxes are unoppressive, and liberty of person 
and of creed is unrestrained in its exercise. We 
cannot imagine why monarchical governments 
should be so particularly expensive; especially, as 
we have never seen that their people are more hap.- 
py or more free than those who live under a repub. 
lic. Weare friends to monarchical government, 
because we think, if properly balanced and ad- 
ministered, it could secure every desiz..ble blessing 
we might covet. We rather think republics are 
unsuited to enlarged domiuions; or-where nations 
arrive at a certain point of elevation, either com- 
mercial or military, or agricultural. Indeed, in 
Greek and Roman history, we have frequent in- 
Stances of this truth; and we think, before very many 
years elapse, that America will add another—to 
the examples which could be cited. The popula- 
tion is rot yet sufficiently dense in America, to have 
those divisions gccur in property and in interests, 
which operate in other countries; and, of necessity, 
almost impel them into a menarchical, if not a 
despotic form of government. But as soon as 


2 


America becomes a nation—as soon as her people 
bear that proportion to their soil, which those of 
other countries bear to theirs—as soon as a national 


to assume their proper appearances—it will. be 
found that America will become a monarchical, if 
not perhaps a military and despotic government. 
We cannot say that our wishes second our observa- 
tions upon this point. On the contrary, we should 
wish for the improvement of the world, that Ameri- 
ca should remain a republic; because, exteris puribus, 
if the least expensive government possess in it equal 
elements of duration, and afford equal protection 
of person and of property as a more expensive, the 
advantages are with the republican form of govern- 
ment, and should therefore be preferred. 

America possesses many advantages denied to 
other countries; and if she act a prudent part to- 
wards her brethren of the south, her commerce 
must improve, and her navy acquire a permanence, 
which may alter, in the process of time, the situa- 
tions of many European states. No man can con- 
template the situation of America without feelings 
of superior exu!tation.—In this country, unhappily, 
we look upon the Americans as the lees of society, 
and vainly think that the abuse of Jonathan will 
secure a pre-eminence to John Bull. The public 
should be disabused of this erroneous notion. We 
should watch the progress of other states minutely; 
where we see their virtues, to copy them; and where 
we meet their vices—to correct those of a similar 
nature in ourselves. 





Judge Hanson’s Opinion, 
Delivered in Baltimore county court on the return of a 
writ of HABEAS corpus, in the ccse of Josrru At- 

MEIDA, who wus imprisoned in virtue of a warrant 

issued by a jusiice of the peace of the state of 2Ma- 

ryland for a supposed breach of a law of the United 

States. 

The argument in this case had not proceeded 
very far, before it was manifest to me, that the 
learned attorney for the United States, was entram- 
meiled in a dilemma, from which all his ingenuity 
couid not extricate him. If a justice of the peace 
of the state of Maryland, had any legal power to 
arrest a person charged with an offence against the 
United States, it follows. as a dictate of common 
sense, that there must, independent of the laws of 
congress purporting to give jurisdiction to state 
tribunals, reside somewhere in the state, as an essen- 
tial component of the sovereign and protecting 
power it has a right to exercise over and in behalf 
of all persons within limits, a right of deciding 
whether or not that arrest was proper/y made; and, 
consequently, that if Thomas W. Griffith, Esq. had 
the power of issuing a commitment, this court has 
the power of ordering a habeas corpus, and upon_ 
its return, not only of deciding the sufficiency of 
the return itself, but of adjudging whether or 
not the intelligent officer in this case, in issuing 
his warrant, acted substantially in conformity to 
the established principles of law, regulating the 
subject of commitment. To the warrant, in the 
present case, there is scarcely one among the 
many objections that have been made to it, which 
has not been ably and fully sustained. One sin. 
vle material defect is, however, sufficient to in- 
validate it; and ¢hat of the omission to make it 
re.urnable, at any time, or before any person, af- 
fords, of itself, ample reason for quashing all autho- 
rity derived trom it. No proceeding, under the 
color of law, can be more susceptible of being 
wrought into an engine of oppressive power, than 
that of depriving an individual of his liberiy, and of 
consigning him to imprisonment upon an “ex parte 





taste is formed, and as conflicting interests begin] 





hearmg.’’ Eyery freeman has a right to be contiant 
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ed with the witness against him, in all stages of his 
ac¢usation; the privilege is inherent, and the right 
to demand the enjoyment of proving his innocence 
simultaneous with the first step of prosecution.— 
Before, therefore, any commitment can be lawfully 
made, the accused is entitled to an opportunity of 
shewing, either that the act he is charged with ts. 
no crime in the eye of the law, that if any wrong has 
been done he is not the perpetrator of it, or that 
however strong the evidence may be against him, 
the offence alleged is of a class justifying the dis- 
charge of his person, upon the production of such 
bail as may be legally required of him. If the con- 
dition of society were otherwise, the time would 
have arrived ere now, when the occasion and the 
disposition would have presented themselves of 
deciding all such questions in a very summary Way. 
‘These preliminary points being settled, it becomes 
necessary to decide the main question, in which the 
whole of the case has resolved itself. That is to 


jmonizing with the state government, subject to re. 
gulations in their official capacities to which the 
people, amongst whom they be placed to reside, 
would be unused and averse, aud susceptible of 
being made the instruments of power whensoever 
it might be expedient for the’ general government 
to avail itself of ongines calculated to propagate its 
opinions, and to uphold aid enforce its measures; or, 
at least to defeat by confounding the resort to legal 
remedy, inthe heterogeneous process or jarring and 
conflicting jurisdictions. But, notwithstanding all 
these considerations, I will proceed as concisely and 
in as condensed a manner as I ain eanable, to pre- 
sent my view of the subject. The national govern- 
ment appears to me to stand in relation to the states, 
as civil society does to the individuals composing 
it. Both consist of a congrezation of surrendered 
or delegated rights—and in neither case can these 
conceded powers be enlarged, diminished or return- 





led to the parties granting them, but by their own 


say, whether this court has power to commit for an|consent, collected in such manner, in the first case, 
a''eged offence against the United States; and going /as the constitution providing for its amendment 
o.e step further, whether a law of congress can/should prescribe; and, in the second, as the laws of 


confer any judicial power upon state tribunals ? 
Although the adjudication of this point deyolves 
upon us the duty oF passing upon one of the greatest 
judicial questions, that of the constitutionality of a 
jaw of congress, yet as every court is bound and 
presumed to know its own jurisdigtion, we cannot 
avoid deciding whether we derive any jurisdiction 
from the law 
year seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, organizing 
the judiciary of the national government; and con- 
sequently whether the 33d section, and indeed ma- 
ny other sections are constitutional. Notwithstand 
ing this point has been expressly decided in Virgi- 
nia and in Ohio, and collaterally in the supreme 
court of the United States, as may be implied from 
the scope of the opinions ot judges Jolson and 
Story, as reported by Wheaton, it is with an irresisti- 
ble awe that [approach it, fos should our decision 
be adverse to the constitutionality, we virtually ad- 
judge, that in this case, although it be a question 
arising under the constitution of the United States, 
the supreme court gan exercise no appelate juris- 
diction, inasmuch as we absolve ourselves from the 
obligation of sending up the record for their revision; 
and as so many other of the statutes of congress are 
dependent for their execution and utility upon the 
administration of them by state tribunals, the argu- 
ment “ab inconvenienti” has great weight, and is 
entitled to the most serious consideration. The law 
of congress before us, was passed in the year 1789, 
the first session afier the adoption of the constitu. 
tion; it was proposed, debated and digested by a 
body of men, the chief and prominent characters of 
whom were themselves the erectors of our national 
institutions. It has been acceded to and acted un- 
der in this and every othcy state in the union; it has 
never been instrumental to any signal grievance, or 
complained of as a public or private evil; it has on 
the contrary been resorted to as a useful and saluta- 
ry regulation; it has saved expense and trouble to 
the general government without being burthensome 
to state officers, and there appears a degree of pro- 
priety and fitness, that as every individua! state and 


f the United States, passed in the} 





every officer thereof is interested in, so they shall be 
rendered auxiliary to the execution of laws, made for 
the benefit and protection of the whole. The law has 
obviated on the part of the United States, the neces- 
sity of scattering at large a host of officers through- 
out the communities of the different states; it has 





Yerived from an executive foreign from and not har- 


the social compact should direct. 

The several independent states have agreed, by 
the constitution, to invest the judicial power of tlic 
United States in one supreme court, and in such in- 
terior tribunals as the congress may from time te 
time ordain and establish; and then the constitution 


igocs on to define, what is the judicial power of the 


United States collectively, as a national govern. 
ment, as I understand it, in contradistinction to the 
judicial pawers of all the states seperately, viz:— 
The judicial power of the United States, shall ex- 
tend to all cxses in law and equity arising under the 
constitution—the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made under their 
authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, and 
other public ministers; to all cases of admiralty ant 
maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which 
the United States‘shall be a party; to controversies 
between two or more states, between a state and 
the citizens of another state, between citizens of 
different states, between citizens of the same state 
claiming lands under the grants of different states, 
and between a state, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign states, citizens and subjects. From the 
word all being used in the first part of the clause, 
dropped in the middle and again resumed, it has 
been inferred, that exclusive jurisdiction was not 
in every case enumerated, delegated to the United 
States. Be this as it may, the states, bevond all 
controversy, reserved to themselves some, if not all 
rights not expressly given away, and having done 
so, they unquestionably had the power and exer. 
cised it, of creating judicial tribunals for the pro- 
tection of w:ch of those rights, and the adminis- 
tration and exposition of laws passed in regard to 
them, as they might deem proper; and ‘if they 
deemed it expedient to leave their citizens with- 
out tribunals having authority to afford them reme- 
dies in certain cases, and especially those where 
the United States had clearly jurisdiction, if only 
concurrent, where exists the power of congress, 
under the constitution, to eompel the states to cre- 
ate such courts, or what is there to prohibit the 
states from enjoying the exclusive use, for state 


|purposes, of their own courts and civil officers, and 


of prescribing as a condition of the tenure of of- 
fice, that they should, as the constitution of Ma- 
ryland has done, exercise no office of profit or trust 
under the government of the Uniced States ? What 
rightful power has the congress, after the adoption 
of the constitution and the investment thereby ° 
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judicial power in the general government, to en-)Whoin they were employed, an increase of compen. 
jarge, diminish, or return any.of its powers to the |sation commensurate with the enlargement of their 
states? If ithad aright to confer any power, what official duties; and the general government, by 
power has it not a right to confer, unless express: tiese means, might be enabled to impose and ex. 
lv prohibited by the letter of the consiituiion?— |act a tax, of any one or more states, in a way un- 
and state tribunals must thus be converted into|just and unequal, and never contemplated by the 
courts of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. In |genius of our government, or letter of the consti- 
fact, if the congress has the power of conferring on |tuUon. Besides, the constitution of the United 
them the duty of arresting, of committing, holding | States prescribes, that the judges shall hold their 
to bail or discharging without it, all of which are vilices during good behavior, and shall receive for 
iudicial acts, because they imply an act ef judg- their services a compensation, not to be diminished 
‘nent and are not mere ministerial duties, it must |during their continuance in office; now the tenure 
also possess the power of assigning to them that by which state judges hold their offices, it is no- 
of trial, conviction and sentence to pumsiiment— /;torlous, varies in almost every state, and, here par- 
Surely it cannot be contended that such authority; cularly, it _essentiaily differs from that provided 
is derived from the clause that the judicial power by the constitution of the United States, and civil: 
of the United States shall be vested in a supreme |Olticers are expressly forbidden to hold any office 

court and in such inferior courts as the congress, of profit or trust under the general government; 

may from time to time ordain. and establish, and how then, can the congress of the United States, 

that under this interpretation, state courts may, at,compel them to accept one, for which they shall 

the pleasure of congress, without their consent or|reccive a compensation, not to be diminished du- 

knowledge, or the sanction of the state under |ring their continuance in office?—Again, the man- 

which they act, be converted into United States ner of their appointment is totally different—The 

couris; if such were the case, congress would have |Constitution of the United States requires the judges 

nothing more to do, in order to destroy a state ju- |to be appointed by the president and senate; can 

diciary, than to assign to the judges duties under it, then, beseriously contended, that congress, by 

the general government, and as fast as ihe state of 4 law can, not only, ordain and establish judical 

Maryland created courts, congress might prostrate | tribunals, convert to its own use state courts, some 

them until its constitution should be altered and iis | created since, others in existence before itself was 

officers allowed to hold offices under the United!in being, but that it should also ferthwith proceed 

States. ‘Lo whom should we then look for the pro-/to the «ppointments of judges thereof, without the 

tection of reserved rights? ‘The first section of the consent of the president, the senate, or the judges 

court of the United States is cleaily prospective: | themselves. Certainly, such a doctrine asserts the 

it declares that the judicial power shall be vested | power and would have the inevitable consequence 
in one supreme court, not in a court as it were al- |to absorb into the general government all state 
ready created, but .o be created, not in inferior sovereignty, and by thus appropriating and control- 

tribunals in existence, but such as congress shail ling state couris—indirecily to modify, regulate, 

from time to time ordain and establish hereafter;| abridge, invade or destroy the rights and privi- 

evidently intending these courts to be United leges reserved to the states, for the protection of 
States courts, responsible and impeachable by the which, they had organized their courts of justice. 

United States for neglect of duty or the abuse of} ave the states any where expressly or by implica- 
power, and forming a constituent part of the judicial tion delegated any such power to the general go- 
system of the United States—Again, if congress|Vernment ? Jit has, however, been urged as an ar- 
has power to return io the states judicial powers, gument in support of this motion, that in many cases 

or enlarge the power of state courts, why should the state courts and the United States courts, have 

itnot have the power of returning to, or enlarging concurrent jurisdiction, and that, therefore, the 

and diminishing the legislative and executive pow- Judicial power does not exclusively belong to the 
ers, and if it could assume such power as to all the Supreme and other courts of the United States; and 
states, what is to prohibit it from exercising it as |Suength is attempted to be given to this idea, from 
toany one or more of them? And thus at once might the word all not being used throughout, but drop- 
be frustrated, the wisdom and foresight of our ped, when controversies between the United States 
fathers in securing to the small states an equal re- und any one state are provided for. If there can 
presentation in the senate of the United States with, be any discrimination between the judicial power 
the large ones—by yielding to a majority of congress and aif the Judicial power, it may possibly have 
the power of imparting superiority and predomi- been, with a view of avoiding any expression that 
Nance to any one or more states by returning to them might be construed to take a jurisdiction from the 
sovereign, judicial and executi,e powers conceded state courts which they had before exercised, to 
to the general government, whilst it withheid them Wit, that of deciding claims for, and against the 
trom others—These may be termed extreme cases,| United States, under the old confederation, and 
but it must be observed, that if the occurrence of Which the constitution subsequently expressly re- 
such cases had not been slighted and overlooked, serves to them, that this variation of language was 
many revolutions of government would have been |adopted.—But if this proves any thing, it proves 
escaped, which have involved in them the servitude|too much, (there being no denial, that the national 
and wretchedness of millions, If congress has|government has power to punish offences against its 
power to require of the state courts to take cog-|own laws) for it rather implies, that where the word 
nizance of any matters assigned or relinquished to|«//is used there is no concurrent jurisdiction, and 
the supreme and inferior courts of the United |that concurrent jurisdiction existed only in cases 
States, it surely is not limited as to the extent of; where the state courts had a previous cognizance:. 
this demand; and under such a construction, all|besides, if the constitution, with a view to the 
the business of the general government might be doctrine of reserved rights, gave, or recognized a 
imposed upon state tribunals, whose judges being | concurrent jurisdiction, there could be no neces- 
thus subjected, it is easily comprehended, would sity for the law of congress to give it; .and, if the 
be compelled either to resign their seats upon the | state courts had it not before, and did not get it from 
pouch, or to exact of the state governments, by ,.the constitution according ‘ta the principles I have 
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endeavored to enforce, they could not obtain it by 
a law of congress. Whatever doubt, therefore, 
there may have been as to the jurisdiction in civil 
cases, with respect to the criminal law of the Uni- 
ted States, I can entertain none; for, it is obvious, 
that previous to the constitution, there could be no 
criminal jurisdiction of offences against the United 
States any where; and, if the state courts could sub- 
sequently have it, they must derive it from the con- 
stitution itself. But this no where appears on the 
face of the instrument; and, inasmuch as the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial powers of the state 
governments, consists in the reservation of rights 
not delegated, and cannot in any degree be compo- 
sed of concessions from the national government, 
which is itself made up of what the states had part- 
ed with, it would be, according to my apprehension, 
too great an incongruity to construe the right of 
conferring jurisdiction to be vested by the constitu- 
tion in congress; and it cannot be too constantly 
borne in remembrance by the civilian and statesman, 
that if congress could enlarge or diminish the pow- 
er of state authorities, it would necessarily follow, 
that our national goverament would present the 
singular anomaly of one co-ordinate branch of a go- 
vernment possessing, as a component part of it, the 
inherent constitutional means, not only of its own 
dissolution, but that of undermining the basis of the 
whole fabric, in the surrender, without the consent 
of the parties to the coniract, who must be either 
the states or the people, of legislative, judicial and 
executive functions. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me, that every co- 
temporaneous exposition of the views and considera 
tions of the framers of the constitution—all tradi- 
tional information of their eonferences—and the 
opinions of enlightened statesmen who have before 
and since discussed it—carry with them a weight 
too impressive to be resisted; and that they all con- 
cur in converging to the positian, that every exer- 
cise of control over, or interference with state au- 
thorities, on the part of the United States, where 
the right is not explicitly granted, has a tendency 
to convert our confederative republic into a consoli- 
dated government; and that unless such construc- 
tions are guarded against in time, at some day, a 
popular and ambitious executive might become the 
‘‘architect of ruin” of the liberties of the people, 
by attaining a sufficient ascendancy to contract or 
dilate state powers, according to circumstances; 
to convert independent sovereignties into vice-roy- 
alties, subservient to his mandates; and, in fine, to 
reduce a state, as it relates to us, into a mere “‘im- 
perium in imperio,” and possessing no more distinct 
and separate rights, than the mayor and city coun- 
cil of a city could exercise in opposition to the 
legislature, judiciary and execution of a whole state; 
and although it may be oppositely said, that state 
governments, as regards the national government, 
ought not to be considered as sovereign power» 
foreign to each other; that they are all parts of the 
same whole, and that as the people of the states 
are the people of the United States, the same policy, 
laws, and process may and ought to pervade and 
regulate the whole empire, as the same blgod which 
flows into and nourishes the heart, runs through 
and invigorates every artery and fibre of the body; 
yet to my mind, the uniformity of a constellation is 
more illustrative, in which the national sovereign- 
ty, whilst performing its evolutions, is revolved 
round by the states, on their own axis, and in their 
own orbits, and if in departing from its course 
it should approach to concussion, with its satelites, 
they would be jostled and obtruded from their 


spheres, whilst its own functions would be obstrucj- 
ed, and the order and conformity of the whole SY Sa 
tem, deranged and destroyed. 

Iam ofopinion, therefore, whatever doubt may 
exist as to the extent of jurisdiction common to 
state and United States’ courts in civil cases, that 
state authorities cannot act in any stage of prosecu- 
tion for offences against the laws of congress. 


one] 


Manuscript from St. Helena. 

From Bell’s London Weekly Messenger, of March 31 
As so much of the attention of the public, dur. 
ing the last week, has been directed towards this 
singular production and its reputed author, and as 





assigned to it, we have deemed it our duty to give 
it a perusal. According to Mr. Warden (a self. 
sufficient writer, and a foolish one, but an authentic 
one, as far as he himself appears to be the writer) 
Bonaparte was much occupied in writing; and the 
natural purpose of writing is to publish and be 
read. I£€ Bonaparte, therefore, had thus written 
his memoir, either in part or in whole, it is no 
matter of just surprise that it has found its way 
to the British press. Of his several visitors at St. 
Helena, there are many who might have brought 
away with them a letter or packet; and Bonaparte 
would find no difficulty in procuring persons in 
England who would undertake and execute the 
charge of having it published. We do not intend 
to infer, from what we have said, that there is any 
thing improper in this act of publishing, or bring. 
ing away for the sake of publishing. If there had 
been any thing libellous, the English law would 
have had a responsible subject in the bookseller. 
Let Bonaparte, therefore, be permitted to publish 
as much as he pleases. It will be an aid to the 
history of the times, and will bring us better ac- 
quainted with a character which has occupied so 
large a space upon so wide a theatre. 

The first singularity in the work (which is only 
published in French) is the abrupt, and, as it were, 
passionate style of the writer; a style which has so 
notoriously the characteristic manner of Bonaparte, 
as to be an argument neither on the one side nor 
the other, for the authenticity of the work. Ina 
very foolish book, but a very interesting one, of 
that French archbishop and intriguer De Pratt, the 
reader may remember several long conversations 
of Bonaparte related verdutim, and in which may 
be seen some very striking specimens of this style 
of the #rench chief—a style equally characteristic 
of his temper, and of the quality of his mind. Full 
of great, and indeed magnificent images—swelling 
with his conceptions; forgetting the present in 3 
splendid imaginary future; then suddenly awaken- 
ing to the present difficulty and distress, express- 
ing himself with passionate impatience with re- 
spect to all the causes, and in the next moment 
resolving upon some daring remedy. Such is the 
manifest character of the mind of Napoleon; and 
such, as it appears to us, is the style which is em- 
ployed in the work before us. 

The narrative (for such it is) throughout is in the 
first person, The book is an octavo volume of 150 
pages, and the subject is a running commentary 
upon the principal events, of the military and civil 

2 . 
life of Napoleon. Our limits will not admit 4 
lengthened criticism; but we must notice, in per 
ing, one or more of its most striking passages. W¢ 
begin with the preface, which is bold enough, 4” 
short enough. 
| “I shall write no commentary,” says the writels 





the manuscript appears to justify the importance . 
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{Napoleon, or some one speaking his name.) “‘The\became attached to my profession of arms; and 
world has seen my reign, and I feel no disposition sought all books within my reach, and applied them 
Lalimenter a la curiosite publique (to purvey for pub- to the system in my own mind, and in what is going 
lic curiosity.) But I shall briefly run over the mainjon around me. I thus formed my theory of war, 
events of my life, for two reasons; I care nothing }and Europe has seen what it is.” 
for the present times, but let me stand asI am be-| He then proceeds to relate his part in the siege of 
fore my son and posterity. Toulon; it introduced him to the notice and patron- 
“This is my motive for writing; I am compelled |age of Barras. Barras was in power, and Bonaparte 
to resort to an indirect means of rendering this/neededa patron. Each suited the other, and Bona- 
narrative public. Should I send it to the Epglish | parte was made a general. In the affair of Sections 
ministry, it would remain forever in the office which {he regards himself as having merely done his duty. 
it would first reach.” He was called out to disperse the insurgents against 
This is the whole of the preface. The work/the actual government. He obeyed and cleared 
then commences with a narrative of his early life,;the streets. The service was regarded to be of 
his education, &c. but which are all dispatched,|great importance, and he was made general of di- 
each in its turn with a sentence. Some of these} vision. 
condensed members are very striking; some even| The narrative then proceeds to the several other 
acute, and allare characteristic. We shall subjoin/eras of the life of Bonaparte; his appointment to be 
afew of them. igeneral and chief of the army in Egypt, his Egyptian 
“T succeeded in every thing, because I resolved} campaign, &c. in all of which it contains most im- 
to succeed. My will was strong. I looked at the|portant matter for future history and reflection.— 
point, and precipitated myself towards it. I carried We strongly recommend the work to serious atten~ 
all difficulties by assault, and as few difficulties /tion, and regret that our limits will not admit of a 
are mails of brass, they fell beforeme. The secret longer account of what so well merits it. 
of my success is, that I never hesitated. | 
“The best part of courage, or rather courage} a7The work referred to in the preceding has 
itself, is the will—in a vigorous but decided re-'been translated and re-published in the United 
solution. But this will, the faculty of thus will-| States, and is for sale by our booksellers. It cer- 
ing, is not a matter of choice; it is the gift of |tainly is characteristic and interesting; but we can- 
nature; it is natural firmness”? But the French is/not believe it to be the production of the ex empe- 
here so much more expressive than any transla-jror. Mad. de Stael is named as the author of it. 
tion, that we are induced to add it—*La Volonte . 
depend, au reste, de la trempe de Vindividu; il n’ap- 

















partieut pas a chacun dctre maitre chez lui.” Legislature of New-York. 
“] derived no advantage from any study but the A LONG DEFERRED ARTICLE. 
mathematics. I read, indeed, all, because I would Report of the joint committee en manufactures. 


not be ignorant of what was known to thosearound} Mr. Elmendorf, from the joint committee of the 
me, But long and methodical arguments of these| senate and assembly, to whom was referred that part 
writers on morals, law, and history, seemed so of his excellency the governor’s speech which re- 
much beating about the bush; I saw their object at/lates to domestic manufactures, reported as follows, 
ouce; in history I wanted only the fact, and in mo-'to wit: 
rals T saw the reasons in the book of the world be-| That the return of peace having opened to this 
foreme. I very early accustomed myself to impress | country an uninterrupted communication with all the 
a distinct idea, a picture in full of every subject on/nations of Europe, has held forth such inducements 
my own mind; I then closed my eyes and ears, and |to commercial enterprise as have deluged our coun- 
examined it, as it were, in the silence and darkness | try with foreign fabrics. Though it cannot be expect. 
of self reflection. This is the secret of my strong jed that such a course of things will long continue 
conceptions, which were, in fact, only clear concep-|at the immense loss which must necessarily be sus- 
lions, tained by those concerned in the importation of 
“I was first under fire (when a lieutenant) in a/these articles, it is yet to be feared, that while Great. 
small action with the Genevese. My natural cool-|Britain finds her European market circumscribed 
ness and habit of attentively looking at the affair! by the neighboring powers, she will still contrive to 
before me, made me at once a soldier and I date/throw into our market such quantities of manufac- 
my military ability from that moment. I saw that/|tured goods as will altogether suspend the opera- 
both parties merely occupied themselves in firing tions of our cotton and woolen manufactories, if not 
straight forward at each other; and that this mode altogether ruin the manufacturer. 
promised nothing decisive on either side—both par-} Great Britain established her manufactures on 
hes fighting merely to discharge theirduty. I saw) the plan of exclusion. She prohibited manufactures 
a hill at a short distance; I saw that commanded from abroad, and invited the manufacturer to her 
their rear, and I concluded that if I fell on them shores—she taxed the living to employ her looms; 
from that post I should decide the battle. I took|and to ensure the sale of her products ordained 
4 small body of men; I made the movement, and /|that the dead should be shrowded in woolens; and 
gained the victory. 1 was made a captain in con-|lest the manufacturing art should travel to other 
sequence; but my reason for mentioning it is, that it|countries, she imprisons the weaver and the arti- 
taught me the art of gaining a victory; and this art;san who makes an attempt to withdraw from her 
Consists in being in earnest; in looking attentively | dominions. : 
Upon the point, whilst all others are employed in| The congress of the United States, at their last 
the hoise and bustle of the common detail, and in|seggion, adopted two very masterly reports, made 
making some decisive movement which fortune may | by their committee of commerce and manufactures. 
admit. _ LT require of my soldiers only steadiness in| These reports recognised the importance of manu- 
front, till fortune shall throw the cast which affords | factures, and the policy of protecting them effec- 
. Opportunity for my play.” tually against foreign machinations. The foreign 
‘This was my first notion, ard always has been |manufacturers and merchants,” said the commit- 
and is still, what belongs to agood gencral. [now/ tee, “will put im requisition all the powers of in-, 
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grenuity, will practice whatever art can devise, and or by a prohibitation of such woolen or cotton goods 
eapital accomplish, to prevent the American irom from foreigi countries, as can be supplied by our 


striking root, and flourishing in their rich and native 
soil. 

“The American manufacturers have good reasons 
for their apprehensions. They bave much at stake 
—they have a large eapital employed and are feci- 
ingly alive tor its fate. The foreign manufucturers 
and merchants knew this, and will redoubie with 
renovated zeal the stroke to prostrate them. They 
also know that should the American manufactur- 
ang establishments fall, their mouldering piles, the 
wisible ruins of a legisiative breadth, will warn all 
who shall tread in the same footsteps, of the doom 
and inevitable destiny of their establishments.” 

Many of these predictions are in a course of ful- 
filment, notwithstanding the patriotic intentions of 
the federal government to prevent it. Some of 
our manufactories are prostrated, and others tot- 
tering to their fall. The duty of 25 per cent. if of 
sufficient amount, is not of sufficient duration to 
produce confidence in men of capital; as at the end 
of two years, it is to be reduced to 20 per cent. 
It can never be expected that large sums of money 
will be invested in manufactories, while there is a 
probability they will not receive support. 

The distress which has overtaken all classes of 
society since congress adjourned, evinces the inju- 
rious effects of unlimited importations. The far- 
mner and manufacturer, the merchant himseif, have 
felt severely the depression of trade, and the depre 
ciation of their pursuit more especially in the east- 
rn and middle states. 

When‘we consider that much capital Had been 
employed in manufactories—that great inconve- 
nience had been experienced through want of such 
establishments at the commencement of the late 
war—-when we consider that we have most valuable 
flocks of merino sheep, and cotton in abundance— 
that in 1815 there were employed in cotton ficto- 
‘ries alone, one hundred thousand persons and a ca- 
pital of forty millions of dollars—tha' of these 100,000 
persons, 66,000 were women and children, (who 
were of no service in agriculture)—when we re- 
flect that manufactures will be the life of agriculture, 
by furnishing a market at home, and restore the pre- 
cious metals from abroad, the committee are strong 
ly induced to believe it to be of the highest impor- 
tance to mature and defend those mstitutions in. 
their infancy, which, in their maturity will requite 
our beloved country by prosperity and comforts, 
and perfect independence. 

New-York has a deep interest in the protection 
of domestic manufactures, as the late census affirm. 
In 1810 they exceeded thirty three millions of 
dollars: and in 1813-14, must have been more than 
fifiv millions. 

‘This amount of domestic inlustry we have reason 
to fear has in a great measure subsided, and can 
only be revived by affording it fall protection, and 
creating around it a legislative barrier to ward off 
foreign pressure. This must be done by the gene. 
ral government; and the committee believing that the 
eense of the people of the state of New-York ex- 
pressed through their representatives to congress, 
will receive due attention, respectfully submit the 
following resolutions:— 

Reselved, That our senators in congress be in- 
structed, and the delegates of this state requested, 
to use their influence, at the present session of the 
national legislature, to obtain sufficient protection 
for the infant manufactories of the United States, 
particularly woolen and cotton, either by a perma- 


——s 


own manufactures. 

Hesolved, That the president of the senate, and 
speaker of the assembly, subscribe the said resolu. 
4on in behalf of the legislature, and transmit it to 
‘our senators and representatives in congress. 

Che committee further report, that they have not 
omitted taking into their consideration what advan. 
tages our manufacturing establishments might be 
expected to derive from liberal loans out of the 
treasury. 

_On this point they are constrained to be of opi. 
nion, under present circumstances, that no such aid 
within the extent of the ability of the state, can af, 
‘ord that permanent support which might render 
them publicly useful, and profitable to the owners 

The great influx of imported cotton and woolen 
goods forced into our markets by sales at auction 
rendered practicable and even profitable in conse. 
quence of the extensive frauds practised ~by ship. 
ping them for this express purpose, accompanied 
with fraudulent invoices, in which they are prised 
so far below their original cost, as to evade the ef. 
fect of the duties upon impor‘ations. It is in this 
Way, that as well the sale of imported goods as 
those of our own manufacture, «re successfully fore. 
stalled in the market, and ruin has thereby been 
brought to the door of the fair importer, as well as 
manufacturer. To correct so extensive an evil, an 
appeal will not be made in vain to the patriotism of 
the country, for the purpose of introducing into do. 
mestic use herown cotton and woolen fabrics; and 
the committee deem it not unbecoming the immedi. 
ate representatives of the people, in the legislature, 
to set the example. 

[t is with the proudest satisfaction we can state 
that our ability to manufacture cotton and woolen, 
is to the full extent necessary for domestic use; 
and that we have so fur advanced in the knowledge 
of the art of manufacturing as to equal, in appear. 
ance, those imported, while at the same time they 
are much more sabstantial for wear; and, with the 
exceptions of cottons imported from beyond the 
cape of Good Hope, it is confidently believed, that 
our own manufactures, especially the woolens, can 
be aflorded for sale in the market for the same pr'- 
ces at which they can be fairly imported.—There- 
fore the committee recommend the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That it be earnesily recommended to 


| the members of the legislature, and all officers of 


fovernment of this state, and the members of the 
senate and house of representatives of this state in 
congress, to clothe themselves, when acting in thei’ 
public capacities, in the manufactured goods of ou! 
own country; and to take all practicable means (0 
cause them to be extensively introduced into gené- 
ral and domestic use, in preference to those of foreign 
importation. 

The committee also deem it highly expedient i" 
furtherance of their views above expressed, that the 
buildings and machinery of all cotton and woolen fa 
tories should be exempted from taxation; and tha 
all manufactwrers, actually employed in manufactu"’ 
ing should be exempted from all militia duty, from 
working on the public highways, and from serving 
as jurors in all suits to the value of tewnty five do 
lars or under; and therefore ask for leave to report 
a bill prepared for that purpose. 

There was a great fire at Sag-Harbour on Mot: 
day the 26th ult. Houses and other property to 





nent augmentation of the duties upon certain goods, 


| estimated value of 200,000 collars, were destroys-mm § 
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Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, &c. 

A person named Knight, called in the London 
papers “ihe celebrated orator for parliamentary 
reform,” was lately arrested near Halifax by a war- 
rant from lord Sidmouth, and lodged in the New- 
Bailey prison. 

The quantity of fax-seed sown in Ireland last 
year was 54,000 hhds. ‘The supply for the present | 
year is said to be very short. ag 

A large meeting of merchants and others mte- 
rested, has been held in London for the purpose of 
petitioning government to prohibit the exportation 
of cotton yarns. 

Ministers have determined not to suffer the act 
suspending the habeas corpus to remain as a dead 
statute—we hear of 163 persons being arrested at 
Manchester, 79 at Leeds, &c. &c. &e 300 were 
scized in gne week at Glasgow and Paisley. These 
men are carried off at once to jail, and kept au se- 
evet, aS they Say in France. 

Sper cent. consols, April 23, 72. 

A proposition was made in parliament to repeal 
the duty on salt—Minis' ers opposed it, for it yield- 
eda million aud a half, and carried their poiut 79 
(0 70.--(_p The British parliament has more than 600 
members; here are about one fifth of them deciding 
amost important question. 

Wuterloo.—lt is said, that in the battle of Water- 
loo, fitteen thousand men were killed within half an 
hour in an orchard not exceeding four acres in ex- 
tent; the ranks being mowed down over and over 
again, and their places filled up with fresh victims. 
Fifteen thousand in four acres, is in proportion of 
alittle upwards v.25 to the perch or rod! 

FRANCE. 
The French officers have subscribed for a mon- 
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POLAND. 
Kosciusko has declared free, and exempt from all 
charges or personal services, the inhabitants of his 
domains in Poland, A few others have followed 
his example. Our readers will bear in mind that 
the body of the people of that country are slaves, 
as much appertaining to the soil as the trees that 
grow upon it. 

SWEDEN. 

The king of Sweden has prohibited the import- 
ation of all white cotton goods and muslins, ex- 
cept those brought from India in Swedish ships; 
also porter and wine, except for the church.. The 
motive assigned for this measure, is to keep down 
the course of exchange. 

CHINA. 

It is now intimated that the fleet which is fitting 
out in England is destined for the Chinese coast, to 
demand of the emperor an apology for some offence 
he has given, and to ciaim the occupation, by British 
troops, of all the strong places on the Canton river! 
There is something exceedingly modest in all this. 
The offence of the emperor, we believe, is, that he 
will not have a more intimate connection with the 
British than with others. 

EGYPT. 

The plague has raged at Cairo with great fu- 
ry. But the most extraordinary circumstance from 
this country is, that it rained in torrents for four days. 
An event like this is not recollected, and it nearly 
destroyed whole villages; the houses being built of 
unbaked mud, were washed away. If it had lasted 
a few days longer it is supposed that half of the 
city of Cairo would have been desiroyed. 

FLORIDA. 

We seea letter published from S| B. Gardenier, 

to his brother in Ohio, stating that he had joined 











ument to the memory of marshal Massena. 
SPAIN. 

Letters coming into France from Spain are dipped 
into vinegar at Bayonne, on account of the conta- 
gious disorders which rage in some parts of that 
country. 

We have an official notice ofa late “horrible con- 
spiracy” at Barcelona, in which many persons of 


rank were implicated—among them generals Lacey | 
and Milans, ate patriots and heroes of the revolu- | 


tion, The horridle crime of these men consisted in 
a desire to restore the constitution of the Cortes, 
Which they and the “adored Ferdinand” had solemn- 
ly swore to abide by. The account adds that the 
greater part of the conspirators were imprisoned. 

It now seems that some part ofthe force, so long 
collecting at Cadiz, has at last sailed for America 
—10 vessels left there with troops, April 1. 

ITALY. 

The king of Naples, restored to his throne and 
Stull supported upon it by Austria, has yet refused 
to acknowledge Maria Louisa as sovereign of Par- 
ma, &e. Not being willing to relinquish a dormant 


Claim that he supposes himseif to have upon that) 


territory as heir ot the Farnese family, ouce princes 
Of Parma. There is a prospect of great crops of 
corn in Italy. 

GERMANY, &c. 

It is again said that the king of Prussia is about 

to open a way for his Poiish peasants to gain a por- 
uon of freedom. Like those of Russia, they are 
absolute slaves. 
_ A Steam boat has arrived at Hamburg from Ber- 
lin in 35 hours 25 minutes, the distance being 72 
leagues, It is destined to ply between these two 
"es constantly | 





the patriot service in East Florida, in May last 
|(1816)—that after a hard fight with a superior par- 
ty of royalists, he was taken prisoner and sentenced 
|to the mines for life. “The mines in the Floridas 
‘(says he) were so full of Americans, that he and 
his party with about 50 mofe, were ordered to those 
lin South America.” But in crossing the isthmus 
ihe made his escape, and swam to an English brig 
called the Syphax, whose captain treated him gene- 
‘rously and put him on board a patriot privateer, who 
‘hanced him at Savannah. 

| MEXICO. 

We have a report that the patriot gen. Mina has 
isailed from Galvestown and was before Tempico, 
|which he intended to attack, being well furnished 
with artillery, &c. for the purpose. This place is 
jin the vicinity of Vera Cruz. 

WEST INDIBS. 

From the 6th to the 17th of March last, nine 
‘hundred and twenty slaves arrived at Havana from 
the coast of Africa—and on the 15th of that month 
‘there sailed from that port 5 brigs and 5 schooners 
for the same coast and on the same business! 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

| The provisional government of Pernambuco will 
;soon have a considerable squadroa to protect the 
trade of the place. One brig of 22 guns was alrea- 
dy fitted out. 

A Spanish schooner from Jamaica for Cuba, valu. 
ed at $1,500,000 has been captured by a patriot 
|privateer, supposed to be the late Mammoth of 
Baltimore. 

We have the details of the affair between the pa- 
triot gen. Piar, who commands in Barinas (Vene- 
zuela) and the royalist Morillo, on the 18th of 
|February. ‘The royal foree consisted of 1000 infan- 


|try and 800 cavalry. The cavalry of the former 
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completely routed the cavalry of the latter and 
compelled his infantry to retreat to the moun- 
tains of Apuse. The roya! loss in men and horses, 
and arms and ammunition was considerable. 

Piar also completely routed and defeated a body 
of royalists near Guayana, consisting of 400 men; of 
whom he says hardly 50 escaped. He also captured 
600 horses, and a large quantity of stores. 

The Buenos Ayrean com. Taylor has officially 
notified Petion of his intention to detain all Hay- 
tian vessels, in consequence of his seizure of sever- 
al Buenos Ayrean prizes. We havea copy of his 
letter to Petion on this subject—telling him he 
would wait his answer until the 28th of April; and 
in the mean time detain all Haytian vessels he met 
with; which, however, he would give up on receiv- 
ing a satisfactory answer. 

Com. Taylor has also addressed a letter to the 
insurance offices of the city of New-York, giving 
an account of his overhauling a Haytian ship whose 
bill of lading exhibited a large cargo, though she 
had hardly any thing on board. A fraud on the in- 
surance officers was evidently designed—and the 
commodore deserves the thanks of all honest men 
for detecting the conspiracy. The vessel was sent 
back, not being fit for sea; but certain Spaniards that 
were on board of her were made prisoners of war. 








CHRONICLE. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Arrived in Baltimore, on Sunday last, at about 
2 o’clock, escorted by the First Baltimore Hussars, 
and a large concourse of citizens—and after dinner 
attended Divine service at the first Presbyterian 
church. Early on Monday morning, accompanied | 
by generals Smith, Stricker, Winder, Swift, &c. 
he visited the battle ground, where Ross was kil- 
led, &c. Sept. 12, 1813; at 11 o’clock he proceeded 
to examine Fort Mc Henry where he received the 
customary honors; after which he seviewed the 
3rd or Baltimore brigade, which acted so conspicu- 
ous a part during the war. In the afternoon he 
visited the Washington and Battle monuments e. 
recting in this city—and towards evening was visit- 
ed by the officers of the brigade, and many citizens, 
and received the address of the corporation, &c. 
He left here early the next morning in the steam 
boat for Philadelphia. ! 

The pressure of the people that continually 
surrounded him though grateful to his feelings, 
mconvenienced him not a little, and has a tenden- 
cy materially to defeat the objects of his journey; 
yet we cannot find fault with the people for desir- 
ing to see and pay their respects to their chief 
magistrate. 

Mr. Monroe travels as privately as he can, ex- 
cept he were to pass on incognito—his dress and 
manners have more the appearance of those suppo- 
sed to belong to a plain and substantial, but well 
informed farmer, than such as, from our perverted 
notions, are attached by many to a personage so 
distmguished. When shall we fully believe that 
kings and princes, as well as presidents, are mere 
men? 

ADDRESS. 
Baltimore, June 2, 1817. 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Strn—We, the mayor and city eouncil of Balti- 
more, embrace with great pleasure this epportunity 
of personally congratulating the chief magistrate 
of the union, on his arrival in this place. 

Your determination, in the commencement of 


portant places in the union, is auspicious of happy 
consequences—Not satisfied with previous know. 
ledge, or second hand information, you are anxious 
that, on your part, nothing shall be wanting to 
promote the common weal. 

That a city which bore so conspicuous a part in 
the national defence, should first be honored wit); 
the presence of the chief magistrate, is flattering 
as it is natural; and we sincerely hope, that your 
observation of our position and means of defence 
may enable us, before another war, to bid defiance 
to any enemy. 

Wher, sir, we review your long tried, faithful and 
able services: when we consider the increasing 
harmony and concord of the United States; when 
almost universal peace reigns among the nations, 
we augur great and lasting happiness to the United 
States, in giving full scope to the developement of 
her faculties in the arts and sciences, in agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce: and in the permanent 
exhibition of the advantages of a form of civil and 
political governments, superior to any that has 
hitherto existed. 

To our fellow citizens it is a most interesting 
spectacle, to see the chief magistrate of this great 
and powerful nation, making an official tour through 
their country in the style of a private citizen, guard. 
ed only by the respect paid to the high station he 
occupies, and the affections of a virtuous people. 

We, sir, wish you, in the sincerity of our hearts, 
a pleasant tour through the states, a happy return 
to Washington, a reputation and satisfaction in your 
‘presidency equal to any of your predecessors—ani 
finally the reward of a well spent life in an eternal 
world. 

We are, sir, with sentiments of very great re: 
spect, your most obedient servants, 

GEO. STILES, mayor of the city of Baltimort: 





Answer of the President. 
TO THE MAYOR AND CITY COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE. 
Fellow Citizens—The sentiments which you have 
communicated, have afforded me very great satis- 


faction. They are just, as to the objects adverted 


to, and to me they are generous and kind. 

It was impossible for me to approach Baltimore, 
without recollecting, with deep interest, the gallant 
conduct of her citizens, in the late war, and the 
happy result attending their exertions. The glori- 
ous victory which was achieved here, and in which 
her citizens bore so distinguished a part, at a very 
important epoch, not only protected this patriotic 
city, but shed great lustre on the American name. 

Experience has shewn our dangers, and ai- 
monished us as to the means of averting them. Con: 
gress has appropriated large sums of money fot 
the fortification of our coast, and inland frontier, 
and for the establishment of naval dock yards, and 
building a navy—It is proper, that these works 
should be executed with judgment, fidelity and 
economy—much depends, in the execution, on the 
executive, to whom extensive power is given, ® 
to the general arrangement; and to whom the 
guperintencance exclusively belongs. ¥ou do mé 
justice in believing, that it is to enable me to dis" 
eharge these duties, with the best advantage to ™) 
country, that I have untaken this tour. i 

From the increased harmony of public opinio? 
founded on the successful career of a government, 
which has never been equalled, and which promis® 
by a further devolopement of its faculties, to aug" 
ment, in an eminent degree, the blessings of ths 
favored people, I unite with you, in all the antics: 





your administration, to visit several of the most im- 


pations which you have so justly suggested: 
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in performing services, honestly and zealously 
intended for the benefit of my fellow citizens, I 
shall never entertain a doubt of their generous 
and firm support. Incapable of any feelings distinct 
from those of a citizen, I can assume no style, in} 
regard to them, different from that character : and 
it is a source of peculiar delight to me, to know, 
that white the chief magistrate of the United States 
acts fully up to this principle, he will require no 
other guard than what may be derived from their 
confidence and affection. 

JAMES MONROE. 
Baltimore, June 2, 1817. : 

After this interchange of sentiments and feelings, 
the mayor, in his own and in the behalf of the cor- 
poration, cordially invited the president to a pub- 
lic dinner : which he declined on the ground, that 
it would not be consistent with his previous ar- 
rangements for him to accept this public mani 
festation of their regard. The president, in the 
most feeling manner, expressed the lively sense he 
entertained of the civility and attention of his fel- 
low citizens, but was compelled, from motives of 
public concern, to forego the acceptance of their 
invitation. 

Briegapr Onvers. Third Brigade M. M. June 3d, 
1817. The arrival of his excellency the president 
of the United States in this city on Sunday, called 
for an expression of the respect entertained by its 
citizens for the chief magistrate of the country. 

The brigadier general was not disappointed at the 
alacrity and promptitude with which that call was 
obeyed by the regiment of artillery, the 5th, 6th, 
27th and 39th regiments of infantry, the corps of 
riflemen, the First Baltimore Hussars, and captain 
Hanna’s company of dragoons. A cheerful and a 
willing obedience to orders is a characteristic of 
the third brigade, which the general has often had 
occasion to notice and applaud—their appearance 
and number (considering but a few hours notice 
could be given) did honor to the occasion which 
required their services. 

By order of general Sterett. 
GEO. WINCHESTER, Brigade Mujor. 





George M. Bibb, esq. of Georgia, has been ap- 
pointed governor of the new territory of Alabama. 

Spanish vice consul at New-Orleans. We noticed 
the rencontre between this man and a Mexican offi- 
cer at New-Orleans, some time ago. In conse- 
quence he has issued the following notice, dated 
“Spanish consulate, New-Orleans, May 1”—** Don 
Diego Morphy, vice consul of his Catholic majesty 
for the state of Louisiana, notifies the public, that 
being fully convinced that in this city that pretec- 
tion is net granted to him which is due to him, not 
only in his quality of a public officer acknowledged 
by the president of the United States, but also as 
an individual, he sees himself with regret under the 
necessity of ceasing his consular functions, until 
Justice is done him and he shall have received orders 
from his government.” __ 

The Boston Chronicle and Patriot are merged in- 
to one paper, to be published daily by Mr. D. C. 
Ballard, editor of the latter, under the title of the 
“Independent Chronicle and Boston Patriot.”” The 
enlarged field thus given te exercise the talents and 
industry of Mr. Ballard, will, no doubt, be im- 
Proved to its utmost extent. 

Steam boats. A steam boat called the Constitu- 


tion (late the Oliver Evans) burst her boilernearly 
Opposite St. Francisville, on the Mississippi, by 
Which every person in the cabin, 11 in number, at 
breakfast, were soalded to death. 


Such dreadful accidents may go so far to reduce 
the confidence of the people in these invaluable 
boats (under proper management) as to destroy a 
great part of their usefulness. ‘Those who are con- 
versant with the subject assert that such accidents 
always come out of carelessness. How sober and 
discreet ought they to be who have charge of ma- 
chinery capable of accomplishing such terrible mis- 
chief in a moment! 

Specie.—We still have many arrivals with specie 
from Europe and the West Indies—but the banks 
yet keep it scarce. 

Massachusetts election, for governor, official-re- 
turns.—For gov. Brooks 45,106; for gen. Dearborn 
38,130; scattering 206. 

HEss1an Fly. It appears, by many certificates of 
respectable gentlemen in Virginia, that for several 
years past they have cultivated a species of wheat, 
called by them the “Lawler wheat,” that effectually 
resists the attack of the Hessian fly—this wheat was 
originally brought from Chester county, Pen. where 
it bore the name of Jones’ white wheat. This is 
really an important matter, and the fact appears to 
be undoubtedly established. The gentlemen who 
certify its fly-proof qualities, from their own expe- 
rience, reside in the neighborhoods of New Balti- 
more and Buckland, Va. 

Cotton. We hear of frequent frauds in the 

package of cotton, in the south. The legislatures 
of the cotton growing states ought to protect the 
character of their great staple. 

Banks. The banks of Kentucky have resumed 
specie payments. ‘The governor of Indiana has re- 
cognized the bank of Vincennes as the state bank. 
A bank to be called the bank of illinois, is to be és- 
tablished at Shawanoe-town—capital 300,000. 

Batavia, May 4.—One of the most singular cir- 
cumstances, recorded in the history of accidents, 
occurred in the town of Middlebury, in this county, 
on the 16th inst. and exhibits, in the hero of mis- 
fortune, a mind excelling in the cool, deliberate, 
and determined virtues. The subject is as fol- 
lows: Artemas Shattuck, on that day, in a piece of 
chopping that he was clearing, fell a tree across 
a stump, in which situation it remained nearly 
balanced, the top, however, buoyed up the but; 
while thus suspended, he undertook to cut the tree 
in two near the stump upon which it was lodged, 
and while standing upon: it for that purpose he cut 
so much more upon the upper than the under part 
of the tree that the weight of the butt caused it to 
split, and at the instant of the greatest vibration or 
separation of the severed parts, his foot slipt inte 
the cavity of the opening timber, and remained 
as firmly fixed as in a vice;—he fell immediately 
backwards, in which fall he lost his axe, but soon 
recovered a position that enabled him to hold upon 
the tree by one hand, with the other he drew out 
his pocket-knife and cut a limb with a hook at- 
tached to it with the intention of drawing up the 
axe and cutting the tree to liberate his foot, but 
soon found his efforts fruitless. He next tried to 
break his leg, as that would have enabled him to 
turn his body in a position to sit upon the tree and 
wait the lingering hour of assistance; but his posi- 
tion prevented even the gratification of this harsh 
relief. Finding his strength failing fast, and ne 
prospect of timely relief, (as no human assistance 
was withing three quarters of a mile) be adopted 
the only alternative that remained of saving him- 
self from the hard and horrible death of expiring 
while suspended in the air, with his head down 
and his feet up.— With his penknife he deliberately 
| severed his foot from his leg at the ancle joint, and 
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on his hands and knees bent his course for nae: 
In this posture he crawled 4 full half mile hetgre 
his calls for assistance were heard, and twice had | : : 

. ser a ; : fs | Ingenious invention.—A vec Y ¢ ‘ 
to deviate several rods fromadirect line toa rivulet | ° .—A young gentleman of this 


. oo -iepasiy icity, about ten days ago, showed the editor th 
se quench pis raging Shavatons WY EAE RADEE, SOMA | drawing of an spunrates ‘to be attached to a ; 
that he is like to do weil. ' Ss atte fas 


| aa ae i\lamp, which being once lig ies its 
Somerset notes—Gentiemen at a distance have sup | t! Ps Enea hpi, eopplion ite lt With 


posed that they accommodated the editor of the 
Weerkty Recister by forwarding the bills of the 
Somerset bunk, in this state, in payment of their 
dues. One person, in lis zeal to serve us, gave 3 
per cent. premium in the notes of a bank of his vici- 
nity, that would have been, at least, jfteen per cent. 
better here than those of Somerset, which now have | Marshal Massena. 
little, if any, circulation amongst us, and I do not; This distinguished officer has recently died at Ps. 
know that they can be disposed of at twenty-five per| ris. The following account of him is from the 
cent. discount. It follows, that we cannot consider; Moniteur of the 6th April. 
hem as money. ‘Andrew Massena, prince of Essling, duke of Ri. 
Richmond inspections, for six months, ending April|voli, grand cross of the royal order of the legion 
S0—102,924 barrels superfine flour; 340 half do.|of honor, commander of the royal and military or. 
do; 12,035 bbls. fine, do; 1,796 do. X middlings; 213 | der of St. Louis, &c. &c. was born at Nice, on the 
do, do; 245 do. s. stuff; 256 do. condemned—total 8th of May, 1758, and died in the hotel at Paris, 
17,809. in the street de Bourbon, on the morning of the 
-ifsbile promises soon to become a place of much 4th of April, after along and excruciating illness. 
trade. The imports, coastwise, were valued at a; “After having at an early period of life served 
million of dollars for the last year—1700 bales of three years at sea, he entered into the army of 
cotton were shipped there in the last six months,| France during the year of 1775, when he joined the 
and a like quantity remained to be shipped. royal Italian regiment, in which his uncle was cap. 
Mammoth weretubles, ec. Letters are published | tain. 
from an officer of the U.S. army stationed at Fort} ‘He successively became commander of the se- 
Osage, which seriously state that they have raised | cond battalion of the Var, colonel of the ci-devant 
cubbages there which were sixteen feet in circumfer-| regiment of laSarre, and a general of brigade 
ence; a deet that was 2 feet 43 inches in circumfer-| and of division in 1798. Te ensuing year he com- 
ence, and. two feet 43 inches in length, weighing|;manded a body of 20,000 men, charged with the 
13 ¢lb.—a pumpkin, 145 feet in circumference, and/expedition of Onello, and the taking of Saorgio; 
weighing 172 1b. with 4 others on the same vinejhe afterwards almost uniformly commanded the ad- 
that weighed more than 100 pounds each; and aj vanced guard of the army of Italy, took the prin- 
turnip that weighed 17 lb. cipal part in its movements, and acquired the epi- 
‘he same letters announce the discovery of ajthet of the cherished child of victory! 
large number ofbones, not far fromthe bank of the; ‘“Hostilities recommencing in 1799, he, as com- 
Quicaurrie river, 150 or 160 miles from its conflu-|mander of the army of the Danube, mace that me- 
ence with Missouri, and about 925 from Fort onan morable campaign which the battle of Zurich ren- 
which are supposed to have belonged to the mam-| ered at once so decisive and glorious; of which 
moth. ‘The shoulder blade is described as being|70,000 prisoners were the trophies, and where he 
4 fect long and 3 broad. | contended with those two great generals prince 
Charles and marshal Suwaroff. He immediately 
: ’ afterwards took upon himself to conduct the wreck 
_ The legislature of Connecticut has closed a more | o¢ the army of Italy, and acquired new reputation 
lively and spirited session than any had in that state ‘by the defence of Genoa, where his heroic bravery 
for several years. But the council generally op-|.°.ccond time conquered Italy. 
posed itself to the reformations proposed and car-) «4 fre having sat in the legislative assembly as 
ried in the house of representatives. “Every bill,|qenuty for the department of the Seine, he com: 
(says the Hartford Times,) which passed the house, | 3 .ded the new army of Italy, in the campaignof 
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| “Phe ship Mercury arrived in the Chesspeake, bast 
week, in eight days from the Balize. 


imatier what the substance, coal or resin, &c. Of 
jits success we have no doubt. We understand ie 
is now constructing one. M. ¥. Col. 




















1€ gas, at once generating and consuming it; no. 


intended either to remove popular complaints or re- 
dress public grievances, was neglected by the coun 
cil? The majority of the house of representatives 
have published an address “to the friends of tolera- 
tion and equal rights,” which shall appear in our 
next. 

The two men sentenced to be hung for negro 
stealing in North Carolina, have had tieir punish- 
ment commuted to an imprisonment in a dungeon 
‘or 12 months. 

A girl at Brookville, Indiana, only 17 years old, 
is said to weigh 335 Ils. 

Noah Webster jun. has sold the copy-right of his 
spelling book for 40,000 dollars, to Messrs. G. God- 
win and sons, of Hartford, Con. 

The yellow fever is dreadfully raging at Havanna. 
Vessels from that port arrivisg at Savannah, are to 
be examined by the health officer, &c. A vessel 
has arrived at the Philadelphia lazaretto from Gua- 
daloupe, which lost four of her crew on the pas- 


1805, and penetrated with it into Germany. He 
was after this entrusted with the conquest of the 
kingdom of Naples, whence he was called inte Po- 
land, and returned to France on the peace of ‘Tilsit. 

“In 1809, war again summened him to the plains 
of Germany, where, after several honorable actions, 
he received, upon the field of Essling, the title of 
prince, having there sustained the shock of the 
enemy’s right, and thus saved the French army by 
his manouvres and his judgment. He afterwards 
bore a brilliant part in the battle of Wagram, dur 


| ing which, althoug® sick and wounded, he was sect 











jat the head of his troops, whom he animated by 


his example. 

“His military career ended with the command ot 
the army of Portugal, in 1810 and 1811, and where 
he again displayed the firmness of his character, 10 
the midst of tliose difficulties which he surmount: 
ed. He has left a widow, two sons, anda daugh- 
ter, who is married to the lieut. general the coun: 





sage. 


\Reille, his eleve, and aid-de-camp since 1793.” 
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